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a Memorabilia. 





(ju readers may remember that Sir D’ Arcy 
Power has been contributing in instal- 
ments to the Genealogists’ Magazine an 
account of ‘Some Early English Doctors and 
their Descendants.” In the concluding sec- 
tion, which appears in the September 
number of the magazine, he has a distin- 
guished group to deal with. Harvey first, 
who left no direct descendants, but whose 
family continued on into the early nineteenth 
century, linked as it went on with Montague, 
Finch and Dering, and expiring with 
Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey; then, Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose family, in spite of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren to the number of 
forty, was extinct in the male line within 
thirty years of his death. Sir Hans Sloane 
follows, who had no son; but his elder 
daughter married the heir of the Cadogans. 
Next comes a man whose origin is slightly 
mysterious, but whose prosperous career was 
followed up by a number of descendants and 
whose name to this day is for ever on tho 
lips of his brothers in the profession: Perci- 
val Potts, the man who pinned down and 
found out how to reduce ‘‘ Pott’s fracture.’ 
The Hunters, genealogically speaking, are of 
sadly small account; and Abernethy, also, 
the last of these famous doctors, had no son 
to carry on his name, while the line through 
his daughter has recently become extinct. 

‘The King’s Diamonds’ is a short, inter- 
esting note, concerned with George Heriot 
and James I, and the writer has proved able 
to keep mention of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel ’ 
out of it. It is in main substance a deposi- 
tion of Sir David Ouningham concerning 
diamonds with which George Heriot’s exe- 
cutors had to deal. 


SEVERAL details in the Seventy-Third 

Annual Report of the Public Libraries 
of Birmingham make matter for congratula- 
tion to the City of Birmingham and the 











Libraries Committee, and of interest, too, to 
the general public. The Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Library (which was founded on Apr. 
23, 1864, in commemoration of the tercenten- 
ary of Shakespeare’s birth, opened two years 
later, destroyed by fire in January, 1879, 
and re-opened in June, 1882) has of late been 
enlisting the help of the Foreign Office in 


the acquisition of Shakespeare items in 
foreign tongues. During 1934-35 that 


co-operation has brought in one hundred and 
forty volumes in ten languages, including a 
gift of fourteen Turkish items from the 
Turkish Government. The collection now 
stands at 24,723 volumes in fifty-two lan- 
guages. Languages in each of which there 
is a single separate play are: Wendish, 
Sechuana, and Gaelic; there are single vol- 
umes of Shakespeariana in Frisian, Java- 
nese, Goanese, Sindhi, and Telegu. 

The manuscripts afford a very satisfactory 
section of the report. Gifts include over 
eight hundred deeds relating to estates in 
Leamington, Warwick and other Warwick- 
shire places, and _ seventy-one others, 
belonging mostly to Birmingham, dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century, presented by 
the British Records Association. Other valu- 
able gifts are the assessment-roll for the relief 
of the poor of King’s Norton for 1799, and 
a collection of plans of estates in Birming- 
ham. By purchase the Committee have 
acquired three collections, viz.: eight hun- 
dred deeds and other documents, dating from 
the thirteenth century and concerned with 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire; thirty-five court rolls—of the fifteenth 
century for the most part—of the manor of 
Elmley Lovett; and the original correspond- 
ence on the subject of machinery for coining 
between the firm of Boulton and Wall and 
the Royal Mint. A set of plans and docu- 
ments, of date from c. 1830 to 1860, relating 
to local railways, tramways and canals, given 
by the Rector and Churchwardens, Birming- 
ham Parish Church, is also good to have. 


T° the second September number of the 

Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Georges 
Duhamel contributes a series of short anec- 
does—incidents in the history of the pants 
and animals in his garden. They are 
charming in themselves and also as having 
something of the nature of parables, or of 
seeds of parables. We choose two as exam- 


ples — abbreviating them perforce all too 
drastically. 
A long drought. The flowers are not 


dying; but they are suffering cruelly. 
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There is water enough; but no time or labour 
to bestow on them. ‘‘ Could you not after 
all, just once, give them a little water ?’’ 
The gardener shakes his head. ‘‘If they’re 
left as they are,’’ he replies, ‘‘ they’ll man- 
age to hold out. But if I once water them—- 
even if it’s only once—they will be wanting 
water every day.”’ 

Dick is a valiant old dog, a formidable 
fighter, whom nothing in the shape of man 
or beast can daunt. But thunder, or the 
sound of firearms reduces him to abject 
misery. He runs into the house; crawls 
under the furniture, and cannot be extracted. 
The way to dislodge him is to open the street- 
door and ring the bell. At that sound he 
comes out of his hiding-place, delivers the 
customary barks, stretches his neck, stiffens 
his legs, hurls himself down the stairs, and 
dashes out. This is according to regulation, 
and regulations must be followed. 





JE have received from Oxford the Presi- 
dential Address delivered to the British 
Academy last July by Dr. J. W. Mackail. 
After some words commemorative of each of 
the five Fellows of the Academy who had died 
within the year, and some notes on the work 
accomplished, the speaker made a few re- 
marks on the state of the world at the pre- 
sent time and the function in it the Academy 
aims at performing. The recovery of equi- 
librium, an organic and continuously shift- 
ing equilibrium, he believes—the date is 
July 10—to be on its way. ‘‘ The old belief 
in automatic progress is discredited; it did 
not stand the test of experience. The new 
disbelief in any progress at all has already 
spent its force. It has been remarked that 
the four writers of the greatest popular influ- 
ence over the generation which is now pass- 
ing away were all critical, analytic and de- 
structive. Two of the four are still alive, 
but they have ceased to exercise magic over 
the new generation. For they could destroy 
but could not create.’” We seem, however, 
still to be awaiting the arrival of the genius 
who will create, and not destroy. Dr. Mac- 
kail concludes with comment on the words of 
‘**a distinguished French writer some forty 
years ago: ‘ Les hommes ont je ne sais quelle 
peur étrange de ja beauté.’’’ It is a saying 
which may well prove the key to some of 
thdse more curious exploits of scholarship, in 
which the presence of an impulse to disinte- 
grate can hardly be denied. 


O of the shorter articles in the last 


Revue Bénédictine (Tome xlvii. No. 2) 
may be of interest to some of our readers: 





one is A. Wilmart’s study: ‘ Les épigrammes 
liées d’Hugues Primat et d’Hildebert,’ in 
which the Cottonian MS. Vespasian B, XI]] 
at the British Museum has yielded light on 
the little collection of Primat’s verse dis 
covered by Meyer in Rawlinson G. 109 in 
the Bodleian Library; the other is Ph, 
Schmitz’s paper on an unpublished MS, 
about St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, whose 
‘““visions’’ played so large a part in the 
origin and diffusion of the legend of St. 
Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virgins, 


NEX? November will bring us to the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the tragic 
death of Tolstoi. In the Revue de Paris for 
this month, M. Frangois Porché gives a de 
tailed account of the last three years of the 
great writer’s life, with character sketches 
of the persons immediately surrounding him 
and a photograph of members of the house. 
hold at Yasnaia Poliana seated at table. We 
may also mention, in the same number, an 
article on the problem of foreign immigrants 
into France by M. Georges Mauco, which 
raises questions of the deepest interest. 


[X the August number of Scottish Notes 
and Queries, Mr. Calder Ross begins a 
series of notes on Charlotte Bronté and Scot- 
land. It is not surprising to learn that 
Charlotte’s imagination was early and affe- 
tionately occupied with Scotland, for Scott 
was the object of much girlish admiration. 
Her writing, Mr. s considers, betrays 
more than the average Englishwoman’s 
acquaintance with the Scottish tongue. 
Moreover, she considered herself something of 
a critic in the matter—able to detect the 
“genuineness ’’ of a Scotch peasant in a 
story. She was strongly moved, Mrs, Gas- 
kell says, by Scottish music and songs, by 
‘The Bonnie House of Airlie,’ for example, 
and ‘ Carlisle Yetts,’ and the use she makes 
in ‘Shirley’ of ‘ Ye Banks and Braes 0’ 
Bonnie Doon ’—as a means of soothing dis 
tress, affords another instance. There is no 
record of her having visited Scotland dur 
ing her youth. Her enthusiasm, then, must 
be attributed to what she learned from books 
—above all, from Scott. 
THE Harvard University Press announces 
for October a book on Arbuthnot by 
Professor L. M. Beattie. In spite of his 
prominence, Arbuthnot has been the subject 
of but little study, and Dr. Beattie has had a 
good deal of unexplored territory to cover. 
His book is not biographical, but in the main 
concerned with Arbuthnot’s work, especially 
‘The History of John Bull.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE STICKLEPATH STONE. 


[We owe to Miss FE. Lega-Weekes, 
F.R.Hist.S., whose name needs no intro- 


duction to our readers, knowledge of the | 


following paper by Mr. G. T. L. Carter, of 
Budleigh Salterton, which appeared on 
Apr. 15, 1935, in the Express and Echo of 
Exeter, and is here reproduced by the 
courteous permission of the Editor. The 
suggestions offered by Mr. Carter in inter- 
pretation of the carving on the stone 
certainly seem worthy of careful considera- 


tion and discussion. ] 
ps preparing a note on the carved standing 

stone near the Ladywell (‘‘ Drink and 
be thankful’’) at Sticklepath one admits 
that the stone is rapidly weathering away, 
and that the carvings are now barely legible. 
A photograph by Mr. G. T. Harris, of 
Buckerell, taken in 1918, is the foundation of 
this note; in it one has a warranty of 
accuracy, both of the stone itself and of the 
photograph. 

The carvings appear to be in three panels, 
representing :— 

(1) A double curve with a cross. 

(2) An ‘‘ hour-glass ’’ curve hanging from 

a horizontal line. 

(3) An extended cross pattern grasping a 

double curved line. 

Clearly there is expressed here symbolism 

of a popular order. I accordingly referred 
to ‘The Calendar of the Prayer Book,’ 
illustrated (Parker, Oxford and London, 
1866) with its reproductions of the symbols 
of saints from mediaeval clog-almanacs. 
The results were significant. 
_L. The double curve at the top is suggest- 
we of the symbol for Lady-day, March 25th 
(as, indeed, also for July 2nd, another day 
sacred to the Virgin Mary); Lady-day was, 
it will be remembered, also New Year’s day 
under the old system of reckoning. 

2 The ‘ hour-glass’’ curve is one form 


bg the symbolic scourge of the crucifixion 
akes, 


5. The carving of the lowest panel so 
closely resembles the symbol for St. Dunstan, 
Who defeated the Devil with a pair of tongs, 
a there 


seems no doubt about its meaning. 
at the Devil was represented by a snake 





we know from the line in Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History (iv., 20), 
‘‘ydros et ater abit 
honore,”’ 
And the foul Devil departs respectful of 
her holy garb. 
The cross below the symbol for Lady-day is 
possibly an over-riding symbol of St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of South Tawton. 
We have now ample material for dating 
the stone. The cult of St. Dunstan flourished 


sacree pro vestis 


in the period between his death and that of 
roughly 


Thomas & Becket, 1000—1200 a.p. 











Within this period New Year’s Day (Lady- 
day) fell on Good Friday on four occasions 
only—1065, 1076, 1155, 1160. 

Of these years probability points to the 
first as the date of the erection of this stone 
to commemorate the coincidence :— 

(a) In Edward the Confessor’s reign the 
ecclesiastical reform movement started in 
England by Dunstan was in full swing; 

(b) Leofric the Briton, the then Bishop 
of Exeter, was, to judge from his library, an 
ardent student of Anglo-Saxon lore and, 
therefore, in close touch with the people; 





(c) The use of symbolism represents a 
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faint echo of the iconoclastic troubles of the 
Greek Church, then admittedly long settled 
in the Levant but probably not without in- 
fluence among the Celts of the Westcountry 
and perhaps revived locally either by Leofric 
himself or by some Puritan movement follow- 
ing the increasing interest in pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land in the XI. century. 

The trials of the Norman Conquest rule 
out 1076 as the likely date, while the ultra- 
montane tendencies of the church dignitaries 
render the later years improbable. In any 
case, the first occurrence of the coincidence 
of the days in the XI. century would be 
striking. 

Admittedly this interpretation of the 
hieroglyph is only one of probability, but in 
the Sticklepath stone we have, I submit, a 
perfect blend of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, 
Catholic and Orthodox art and ritual of the 
year 1065, which is all the more striking in 
that Dunstan is not now regarded as a patron 
saint of Devon. 

Possibly one can narrow the field. In the 
autumn of 1064 the greatest of the pre- 
crusade pilgrimages to the Holy Land was 
organised by the chiefs of S.W. Germany 
under the leadership of Gunther, Bishop of 
Bamberg. Twelve thousand pilgrims set out. 
On Good Friday, 1065, they had just passed 
Caesarea, when they were violently beset by 
Bedouins and besieged for three days. The 
celebration of Easter in the Holy City was 
out of the question, and, indeed, the party 
was only saved by a ‘‘ miracle’’; the local 
Moslem official drove off the Bedouins. By 
July the company were passing through 
Hungary on the return journey; here Gun- 
ther died. 

Since Leofric the Briton, Bishop of Exeter, 
was educated in Lorraine, it is possible that 
the stone commemorates more than the mere 
coincidence of the calendar of 1065, viz., the 
safe return of a pilgrim, who had gone on 
the pilgrimage because of the coincidence, 
and who had been in such peril on that day, 
which marked the holiness of the year. 

In conclusion, thanks must be expressed to 
Miss Lega Weekes, to Mr. H. Tapley Soper, 
and to Mr. G. T. Harris for assistance in 
providing material for this note; they are, it 
may be added, in no way responsible for the 
views expressed above. 

Reference must be made here to a remark- 
able paper by J. B. Davidson on Ancient 
Crosses and Cross Houses (Trans, Exeter 
Diocesan Archeological Society, 2nd Series, 
Vol. iv., p. 238, 1882). This lucid and in- 
genious paper deserves examination by any- 








one interested in the early history of the 
county. His main proposition—that small 
country churches in general grew upon and 
over such stones as this at Sticklepath 
(though he cites no special case)—certainly 
tallies with the particular interpretation 
here put forward independently. 
G. B.L¢g 





SOME OLD CORRESPONDENCE, 


[t has occurred to me that readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ may like to peruse some in- 
teresting old letters in my __ possession. 
I have the two following sent by Sir 
Charles Bethell Codrington, of Dodington, 
near Cirencester, to Richard Llwyd, of Bank 
Place, Chester. 
is 
Dodington, Nov. 18, 1817. 
Ty good friend, 
I am indebted to you for a letter which 
sh4 long ago have been answered but, like 
yourself, we have also been rambling 
about and returned to winter quarters only 
last night. The 2 vols. reached my hands 
in perfect safety and will be doubly trea- 
sured here as valuable relics and having 
been saved from oblivion by you, my good 
friend, | have not however received any 
Bill for them and, as I prize them mor 
than I sh4 20 other books of more exten- 
sive researches or greater magnitude, | 
hope and trust you will allow me to add 
to your Library without consideration of 
cost any such books as will afford you most 
amusement. My London Bankers may pay 
the amount when I know it, into the 
Chester Bank. Thanks for all your er 
quiries after us: we are all well and shall 
all be glad to see you again should your 
rambles bring [you] towards Gloucester- 
shire. We are all in Lamentation here for 
the loss of Princess Charlotte: it is indeed 
a national loss. The Queen is expected to 
return immediately to Bath but all the 
gayeties which were in contemplation are 
turned into mournings. Adieu my deat 
Sir and with all our united best wishes 
believe me yours faithfully, 
C. BerHett CoprINcToy. 
II. 
My very good friend, 

I did not send you the Impression you 
asked for of my arms because, feeling very 
ignorant myself in these matters, I doubted 
the correctness of the seal I used and I 
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thought 1 should before this time have got 
a correct Impression from the Heralds’ 


College. It however happens that I have 
not yet been able to procure this correct 
Impression. I probably shall however very 
soon and then I will again write to you. 
In the interim your letter of the 12th 
shall have my full consideration. I thank 
you for it much. The Bethell property 
ig now in possession of my Brother who 
after many years being married has only 
one child, viz. a Daughter: should he 
have no son, the Bethell property will come 
to Dodington, where it may be very useful 
as Lady C. will 10 weeks hence be confined 
with her 15th child of which 12 are now 
living and merry. Thanks my dear Sir 
for your enquiries: you see we are as well 
as can be expected. I am here for a few 
days only, Lady C. and the elder 6 being 
in London. Everyone is expecting a Dis- 
solution of Parliament, in which case the 
scatteration will immediately begin, other- 
wise such is the oddity of the times that 
we never finish the winter season till after 
Midsummer. 


Now, my good friend, before I con- 
clude this hasty scribbleation, I must 
observe that I have long been expecting a 
Demand upon me for the valuable relics 
you sent me some time back to which you 
was to make an addition in form of your 
Literary Repository. I beg to say I shall 
thankfully discharge this account when- 
ever it reaches my hands. Believe me, my 
dear Sir, 

Ever yours most faithfully, 
C, BerHett CopRINGTON. 
Dodington. 

28th May 1818. 

i letter is franked by J. E. Dowdes- 
Wall |. 


The person to whom these letters are ad- 
dressed is Richard Llwyd, of Chester, known 
as “The Bard of Snowdon.’’ Many of his | 
publications and portraits were included in 
the books given by me some years ago to 
found ‘‘ The Thomas Hughes Memorial Lib- 
tary’ in the Chester Public Library. The | 
Llwyd MSS. passed after his death into the | 
possession of Edward Parry, the publisher | 

} 





and bookseller of Chester, author of ‘ Royal 
Visits to the Principality.’ These MSS. | 
were sold by his widow to Mr. Enoch Robert 


Gibbon Salisbury, of Glan Aber, Chester. | great phrase-maker, 
They included Lwyd’s Common Place Books, | With the brevity and 
those are now in the Library of the Uni- | German poet. 


versity of Wales. Richard Llwyd lived in 1807 


(\ARLYLE 





(aged fifty-five) at Beaumaris, and an inter- 
esting letter to him from Thomas Griffith of 
Rhual is printed by my late father, Thomas 
Hughes, F.S.A., by the Cheshire Sheaf of 
25 June, 1884, and commented on by the late 
Joseph C. Bridge, F.S.A. (so long the popu- 
lar organist of Chester Cathedral) in the 
same periodical on 23 July, 1884. 1 possess 
a silhouette of Richard Liwyd. 
T. Cann HuGHeEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


(jONTEM PORARY EVIDENCE FOR 
ROYAL FAVOUR TO MILTON.—On 
June 6, 1666, Peter Heimbach wrote in 
Latin of doubtful grammar to Milton (see 
Mitford’s edition of Milton, i, exevi.): 

Nam tu quidem saturus [!] annis, plenus 
honoribus, iis etiam quos recusasti, nihil 
ultra exoptas, quam quietis premium, etc. 
which certainly means: 

But you indeed sated with years, laden with 
honours, even with those you have refused, 
= nothing beyond the reward of quietude, 
ete. 

It strikes me that this passage seems to fit 
in better with the hypothesis that Charles II 
did seek to employ Milton in foreign affairs, 
as the old legends have always said, than 
with any other. Heimbach lived at Cleves, 
and, in touch with the local court, one cer- 
tainly feels the rumours had reached him. 
In this regard 1 have always felt Masson 
allowed a prejudice to blind him too com- 
pletely to the tradition of the offer of favour 
by Charles and its rejection by the poet. 


ae Qetee 


AND UHLAND: PARAI- 
LEL PASSAGES. — I wonder if this 
parallelism has ever been noted. In a pas- 
sage in Sartor Resartus, describing the 
march of the human race from birth to 
death, Carlyle says: 
But whence? O Sense 


Heaven, whither? 


| knows not, Faith knows not; only that it is 


through Mystery to Mystery, from God and to 
God. 

In some poems of Uhland I find ‘ Four 
Lines on the Death of a Child’: 

Du kamst, du gingst mit leiser Spur, 

Bin fliicht’ger Gast im Erdenlanda ; 

Woher? wohin? Wir wissen nur; 

Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand. 

The stately amplification of Carlyle, the 
is in striking contrast 
simplicity of the 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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YANTING TERMS IN ELIZABETHAN 
' DRAMA.—A fairly extensive acquaint- 
ance with these is needed before one can be 
quite sure of an author’s point, or able to 
dismiss it as a quibble. ] endeavour below to 
rescue three new examples, taking as my 
guide Dekker’s London pamphlets and the 
Canting Dictionary of 1700 quoted in 
*O.B.D.’ 
I, 


A “parlous”’ or ‘‘ perillous’’ man. (‘A 
notable, shrewd fellow,’’ v, ‘ O.E.D.’ s.v. 
parlous [2]). 

Shakespeare uses “‘ perillous’’ for ‘‘ par- 
lous’’ in the folio text of ‘Richard III.’ 
I think the word suggested the name Perillus 
to the anonymous author of ‘ King Leir,’ 
the source of Shakespeare’s ‘Lear.’ The 
messenger who is persuaded not to murder 
Leir and Perillus describes them as “‘ the 
parlosest old men, that ere I heard.’’ The 
word must have had a colloquial ring 
suitable enough in tragi-comedy, but Shakes- 
peare very naturally changes the name of 
Lear’s faithful follower to Kent. 


i. 
‘Tame cheater’ (2 ‘ Henry IV,’ IT., iv. 105). 


The Hostess will entertain no swaggerer 
and Falstaff reassures her by damning Pistol 
as worse: ‘‘ He’s no swaggerer, a tame 
cheater, i’ faith.’’ Editors have not realised 
that all cheaters were ‘‘ tame ’”’ by policy to 
induce confidence in their victims. 

Dekker (Beleman of London) has this 
passage :— 

‘*The damnable Oathes and Quarrels that 
waite at the table of Gamesters, are occasion 
that many men forbeare to venture money in 
those sports, who otherwise would play; the 
Cheator therfore (being a cunning observer of 
all fashions) will seldome sweare, (if he have 
gotten a Gull into his company, whom he is 
loath to anger for feare hee loose him,) and 
as seldome swagger, but will rather put up 
an open wrong, then by a foolish braule to 
breake off the company, and so hinder him- 
selfe and his consort of purchase: But if hee 
sweare you would take him for a puritane, 
for his oathes are, Of Honesty, of Troth, by 
Saint Martin &c. and take this note, that 
when he sweare’s affirmatively, he meanes 
alwaies the contrary.” 


IIT. 
** Skains-mate ’’ (‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ II. iv. 


163). 
The nurse blackguards the absent Mercutio 








by suggesting that he associates with a very 
much despised class—the gipsies, In ‘ Lan. 
thorne and Candlelight’ Dekker has a chap 
ter on ‘‘ Moon-men ”’ (cf. Falstaff’s ‘“ minions 
of the moon’’). He tells us how thes 
‘“‘ Ethiopians’’ rob farms. ‘‘ The bloody 
tragedies of all these, are only acted by the 
women, who carrying long knives or Skeanes 
under their mantles, do thus play their 
parts.”’ For their reputation in other 
matters the rest of Dekker’s chapter can be 
consulted. 
H. W. Crvunvet. 


ANWELL, CO. OXON: PARISH 
REGISTERS.—I searched these in 1929, 
There were, then, some missing years, from 
5 July, 1642, to 12 Nov., 1647. A note writ 
ten in the register runs as follows: ‘ This 
Booke was taken away by Souldiers in ye 
yeare 1642, & restored 1649.’’ This looks 
as if the missing years had been lost, o 
destroyed, when away from the church, 
The transcripts at the Bodleian Library 
were searched by me in July, 1924: they 
are practically complete to 1729. This shows 
the blessing of being able to compare origi- 
nals and transcripts of registers, especially 
if any original entries are missing, 
The transcripts continue until 1881, which 
is rather a late date for such things. 


Herspert Sovuruam. 


IPPON OF ROGERLEY  HALzL, 

FROSTERLEY.—In the pedigree of this 
family, as given by Surtees in his ‘ History 
of Frosterley and District,’ Sydney Rippon, 
second son of Cuthbert Rippon by Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Moxon of Lambeth and 
Mincing Lane, is entered as marrying ——, 
daughter of Irwin. Sydney’s wife was Bliz- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Irwin, a schoo: 
master, by his wife Ann, daughter of Hugh 
Dawson of Allendale, Northumberland, by 
his second wife, Hannah Oliver. 

H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. King’s Road 

Westminster. The centre roadway o 
Eaton Square from Eaton Gate to Hobart 
Place has been so re-named. 

2. Fulham Road. The portion from 
Brompton Oratory to Pelham Street has 
been added to Brompton Road. ; 

3. Euston Market, Euston Road. This 
post-war market, devoted to antiques, et., # 
to be replaced by a block of flats. 


J. ARDAGH. 











8, 1935, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ @BLLOT,” XVIII.-CENT. COIN, GAM- 

BIA.”—I should be very grateful to any 
readers who could supply me with any in- 
formation with regard to a coin called a 
“gellot,’’ which was circulated by the Royal 
African Company in the Gambia in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. I 
gather the coin was a silver one, as in 1704 
one of the Company’s factors was accused 
of passing off ‘‘a false coined one made of 
copper.”’ Zellots were still in circulation 
in the Gambia in 1723. 

Had this coin any connection with the 
Polish ‘‘zloty’’? 1 ask this question as 
from 1651 to 1661 the Duke of Courland had 
a settlement in the Gambia. 

I should be interested to learn the origin 
of the coin’s name, as also its relative value. 


J. M. Gray. 


HE THAMES AND THE SEVERN.— 

We are told that in very far distant 
times, when in North Wales a sudden melt- 
ing of the snows took place in spring after 
a severe winter, the overloaded Severn, 
charged with the downpour from the moun- 
tains, cast its burden into the Thames at a 
point where the two rivers lie very close 
together in Gloucestershire. (The Welsh 
river tore its way past the cliffs of Bridg- 
north and through the rich clay and loam 
of Worcestershire, ever pushing a heavy pile 
in front of it, which caused a temporary 
damming of its course near ‘‘ Thames Head,”’ 
and the Severn overflow, escaping sideways, 
discovered a new outlet to the sea). 

Thus for some time geologists aver that 
another great river—the Wye—had to carry 
out the duties of ‘‘ the Bristol Channel ”’ 
alone and unaided, while the Severn, re- 
versing its usual direction, hurried past 
Oxford and Reading, arm-in-arm with the 
Thames. These two, together, were power- 
ful enough to widen the rift in the chalk 
hills above Pangbourne into the decent-sized 
gap we see to-day. The twin rivers rushed 
om to the North Sea—both Severn and 
Thames passing Windsor and London—and 
tome of the detritus of the Severn came to 
test on the Dogger Bank in the North Sea 
opposite Lincolnshire, instead of being de- 
posited in the Bristol Channel. 

In those days there was a big lagoon on 
the west of Datchet—and the joint rivers 
then passed eastwards between Eton and 
Slough (and not, as now, between Eton and 





Windsor). 
way to besiege and attack Reading, passed 
through this lagoon. 





The Danish fleet, when on its 


It would be interesting, then, to have note 


of any allusions by different writers to this 
temporary aberration of the Severn, and per- 
haps also some mention of its return to its 
customary channel, and how it was achieved. 


R. B. 
Upton. 


AUGHAN’S ‘“ DOVES.’’—I have heard 
that young men prepared for ordina- 


tion by the late Dr. Vaughan (at one time 
headmaster of Harrow and Master of the 


Temple), were known as Vaughan’s ‘‘Doves.”’ 


By whom and why were they so called? 
M. A: Hh. 


R. JOHN HUNTER OF EDINBURGH, 
fl. 1734.—Can anyone give me informa- 

tion of a Dr. John Hunter of Edinburgh, 
other than the great English anatomist? 

My great-great-grandfather, Dr. John 
Hunter, came to Virginia from Scotland, 
married about 1752, and died in January, 
1764. His mother was Miss Ann Cook, of 
Glasgow, and he had a sister, Abigail. 
Tradition says his father was also Dr. John 
Hunter, but owing to the destruction of war 
and fire, records were lost. There remains 
now, however, in good state of preservation, 
a little hand-written, leather-bound book, 
called ‘ Treatese on wounds and tumors,’ on 
the flyleaf of which is written in a clear 
hand, ‘‘ John Hunter, M.D. and F.R.S., 
Edinburgh, Jan. 1st, 1734.’’ I have been 
able to find record of two Dr. John Hunters 
who were Fellows of the Royal Society, but 
neither was old enough to hold this honour 
in 1734. My Dr. Hunter used the stag’s 
head crest on his carriage, and according 
to tradition was descended from a younger 
son of the Hunters of Hunterdon. Any facts 
concerning him will be appreciated. 

(Mrs.) Janse Moore Gray Haacan. 
119, Chestnut Street, 
Danville, Virgina, U.S.A. 


SHE LARGEST PARISH CHURCH IN 

ENGLAND.—Is there any authoritative 
ruling on this subject? By ground area, it 
is known definitely that St. Nicholas, Great 
Yarmouth, is the ‘‘ largest parish church in 
England,’’ but that is not precisely what the 
general public mean. It is rather the lofty, 
stately, upstanding character of which they 
think, such as St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
and St. Michael’s, Covéntry. 

Joun Sayce-Parr. 
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\T. 

S readers could give me any information 
of the St. Govor to whom a well in Ken- 
sington Gardens, between the Round Pond 
and the Flower Walk, is dedicated. 


ELIZABETH MONTIZAMBERT. 
x: MoOANS OF LAMENT.’’—Extract, dated 


11 July, 1813, at Reichenbach, from the 
diary of a British Diplomat: 





I gave a dinner to the whole party assembled 
here—about twenty-six in number—English, 
Germans and Russians in happy proportions 
that made up a very pleasant and lively whole, 
war and politics being banished for the 
occasion. We drank ‘“ the Ladies,’’ with three 
times three, and afterwards with three moans 


of lament for their absence. 

What were the ‘‘ moans of lament’’? 
Was there any established and _ recognized 
** ceremonial ’’ for such occasion ? 

NEvUx. 


ay GTICK TO YOUR PIPPINS.’’—Extract 

from a letter, 10 July, 1813, to an 
officer in the British Diplomatic service in 
Germany : 

If the Independence of the Continent be 
secured by negotation, as it might be by arms, 
I shall be satisfied. But at all events, stick to 
your pippins to the last. 

This seems to be the equivalent of ‘“‘ stick 
to your guns.”’ What is the allusion to 
‘““pippins’’? Are other instances of the 
phrase known ? 

NEvx. 


PDPPUTY-LIEUTENANT. — Can 
state the duties and privileges of this 
office, and refer me to any publication deal- 
ing with its history? 
G. B. R. Eaton. 


LOPER OF WEST WOODHAY.—Whom 
did Sir Robert Sloper, K.B., marry? 
And did he leave any descendants beyond 
the Rev. John Sloper ? 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
HAT ‘HMENTS IN CHURCHES.—These 
were placed on the houses for some 
months after a death, and then put over the 
family pew. Could not a list of them be 
made, as they are being destroyed, and few 
now remain? 


EK. E. Cope. 


URNER OF BRITH.—Who was Richard 
Turner of Erith, who died 11 July, 1705, 


GOVOR.—I would be grateful if any | 


anyone | 
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aged fifty-five? Did he leave descendants? 


K. E. Cope. 


()PEN UNDERCROFTS, — What other 
places of worship are there in England 
besides Lincoln’s Inn Chapel that are built 
above an undercroft open to the air and 
above ground level ? 
BH. We 


AHOGANY ROUND REVOLVING 
TABLES. Are these rare? And by 
whom were they made? 
COUNTRYMAN. 
OHN HUET.—The ‘ Annals of the Parish 
of Whickham,’ by William Bourn, re 


cords, under date 1738, December: ‘ Died, 
John Huet.” To this the following note is 
attached : 


He bequeathed £100, the interest thereof to 
be distributed yearly on Easter Sunday, or as 
soon after as convenient, in manner following, 
viz., £3 to be laid out in Bibles, Common 
Prayer Books, or other books of instruction 
in the Christian religion, to be given to such 
of the Charity Scholars of Whickham, as 
should best deserve the same as a reward for 
their diligence, and the remainder towards 
binding out yearly one or more boys appren- 
tices out of the charity school at Whickham to 


some lawful trade, or employment. Makenzie, 
I should be glad to have information 


about John Huet. There is nothing more 
concerning him in the book. 
H. ASsKEw. 


\LARE’S ACADEMY, c. 
/ lars of this are desired. 


1750. — Particu- 
J. ARDAGH. 


ANE DIEULAFOY. — This remarkable 
woman—born at Toulouse, 1851—died, I 
believe, in 1915; certainly not long after the 
beginning of the Great War. Her life of 
Isabella of Castile was brought out by Hach- 
ette in 1920, having prefixed to it a short 
memoir by M. Edmond Pottier. This gives 
a summary but sympathetic account of her 
many activities. Married in 1870 to Marcel 
Dieulafoy (her maiden name was Magre), she 
was a combatant by her husband’s side in 
the Army of the Loire. The Franco-German 
War over, she distinguished herself as a 
traveller and archaeologist, especially at 


Susa, where, in the eighteen-eighties, she took 
|a prominent part in the excavations which 
| were there going forward. She visited Hgypt 
and Morocco, and was especially attracted to 
Spain, to which she returned more than 
When in France she inter- 


twenty times. 
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ested herself both in the theatre and works 
of charitable assistance. She also published 
anumber of novels. I gather from M. Pot- 
tier’s memoir that, having adopted mascu- 
line attire when, at the age of nineteen, 
serving with her husband in the war, she 
kept to it for the rest of her life. I should 
be glad to know more of Mme Dieulafoy. 
Has any full biography of her appeared? 
Does any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ chance to 
have been personally acquainted with her? 
Is any of her literary work of a quality to 
be taken seriously as likely to live? 
M. U. H. RB. 


“TTADES BAULKS.’’ — When looking 

through some old documents, which I 
have since given to Northamptonshire Re- 
cords, I noticed in a late one—an Indenture 
of 7 April, 1761—the following words with 
regard to a certain property, which had at 
one time been leased for a thousand years 
“at the Yearly rent of One pepper Corn ’”’: 
“with all and Singular Lands Leys hades 
baulks meadows. ..’’ What does ‘‘ hades ”’ 
mean? I cannot find the word in Chambers’s 





‘Twentieth Century Dictionary,’ or in the | 


‘Pocket Oxford Dictionary.’ 
the 1853 editioa, gives: 

Have, n. Among miners, the steep descent 
of a shaft, also the descent of a hill. Drayton. 

2. In mining the inclination or deviation from 
the vertical of any mineral vein. Ure. 

Baulk, or balk, is, I think, generally under- 
stood to mean a ridge which is left untilled. 
Chambers gives ‘‘a ridge left unploughed, 
intentionally, or through carelessness: (obs.) 
an omission.’’ 

It is probable that a Northamptonshire 
“word-book ’’ would solve the question; 
meanwhile, I think that ‘‘ hades baulks ’”’ 
means the untilled ridge and the slopes on 
each side of it. 


Webster, in 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HE WOODEN AGE.—It seems to me—it 
is but a lay opinion—that in some quar- 
ters of the earth at least the use of wood 
for primitive human tools may well have 
preceded the use of stone. Such tools would, 
of course, have been in the first instance 
rough clubs, not made by man but chance 
finds, and of use merely as weapons for fight 
or for crushing. But, as the suitable flint 
must have been sought for, may not the 
suitable bough or sapling have been sought 
for? And it no cutting tool was available, 


I find that Professor Macalister (‘A Text- 
book of European Archaeology,’ vol. i., ‘ The 
Palaeolithic Period,’ p. 206—Cambridge, 
1921) is not unfavourable to this idea, though 
he says it has been severely criticised. Where 
could I find the best discussion of it—whether 
summing up in support or against it? 


What would readers of ‘N. and Q.’ say 
of it? 
In looking through Dr. Macalister’s 


book, I chanced upon the interesting words: 
‘if the much-to-be-desired consummation 
were ever to take place—the restoration of 
Latin to its former place as the universal 


language of instruction and of scientific 
treatises. ’ 
Ne GA, 


HE HUMAN CHIN.—As is well known, 
the two or three famous fossil jaw-bones 
of earliest man show no chin. The advan- 
tage of the projection so-called is not to me 
apparent, though some advantage, according 
to current evolutionary theory, must have at- 
tended and furthered its development. How 
do biologists account for it? 
Re. GA 


YHURCH CHAIRS.—The introduction of 

chairs instead of benches into churches 
belongs, if I mistake not, to the nineteenth 
century. I should be glad to be told some- 
thing about it. In England it seems to 
have been part of the movement against ap- 
propriated sittings, but I imagine that there 
entered into it some feeling for the fabric 
of the church. Chairs can be moved away, 
and the proportions of the church then more 
advantageously seen. 

Have chairs in English churches ever been 
paid for as they are abroad? How old is 
the use of chairs abroad? One occasionally 
sees in English churches the chairs designed 
rather for kneeling than for sitting which 


are common in churches abroad? What is 
the date of their first appearance? 
vee: a 


IRICKETS.—Dr. J. C. Cox, in his ‘ Eng- 

lish Church Fittings, Furniture and Acces- 
sonies,’ does not, under ‘ Ironwork,’ make 
any mention of these little stands of various 
shapes furnished with spikes or holders for 
setting up candles, which may be seen in all 
Roman Catholic and in many Anglo-Catholic 
churches. How old are the oldest of these, 
whether in England or abroad? I am not 





may not a certain amount of shaping have 
n found possible by long rubbing on stones ? 


asking how old is the custom of burning 
votive candles). Is there any work on 
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| 
church furniture which treats of them and 


gives photographs of good examples? 
2 a a 


IREY FAMILY.—I am seeking records of 
the Airey family who formerly lived at 
Chester-le-Street, Durham, Ferryhill, and 
some other places, and had connections with 
the Crossbury family. I am told that some 
inscriptions of this family are on grave- 
stones at Ferryhill. 
Y Wi, Oe 
London, 
ROCTOR FAMILY.—Wanted, the ances- 
tors of Richard Proctor of Billingham, 
Co. Durham, who died there in 1812, aged 
seventy-two. 
J. B. J. 
Edinburgh. 


HOMAS BELL.—Wanted, information 
of a Thomas Bell who had some connec- 
tion with the Alston (Cumberland) lead 
mines previous to 1847. He had also some 
connection with Sunderland. 
BH. W. 
Hull. 
TLAS: USES OF THE WORD.—As we 
all know, this name of the mythological 
giant who bore the world on his shoulders 
was chosen by Gerhard Kramer, whom we 
usually call Mercator, as the name for a col- 
lection of maps put together in a volume. 
It is also used for a collection of illustra- 
tive plates. In this latter sense the first date 
for it in the ‘O.E.D.’ would appear to be 
1875 (1 find this in the Shorter English Dic- 
tionary). Was this usage not adopted from 
abroad? I should be glad to know whether, 
if so, it was from the German or the French, 
and for which science it was first employed ? 


A... me. 
NGLISH MEDIAEVAL SCULPTURE 
ABROAD. — English sculpture and 


masoncraft, we are told, were the best in 
Europe during the first half of the four- 
teenth century. Do any examples of Eng- 
lish work of the period exist anywhere on 
the Continent ? 

2 Tag reais 


OURCE OF PHRASE WANTED.—Can any 
of your readers tell me the real origin of 
“Home James and don’t spare the horses?” The 
modern song uses a quotation which is much 
older and was known during the War. 


A. M. Smyra. 





Replies. 


A LINE ASCRIBED BY DATI 
CLAUDIAN. 


(elxviii. 371, 412; s.v. ‘Latin Quotations: 
Sources Wanted ’). 


At the first reference I inserted a ling 

ascribed to Claudian, hoping for an uncon- 
ditioned scholarly reaction. My hopes were 
fulfilled at the second by PRorgessor Bensty’s 
kind reply, which confirmed my private con- 
clusion, since supported also by a search by 
my old friend and teacher, Professor Nelson 
Glenn McCrea, which goes to show that the 
present Corpus of Claudius Claudianus does 
not include the line: 


——.., 


T 


Tile Tyron rapidi per tot discrimina ponti, 


But Carlo Dati quoted the line in a letter 
of Nov. 1, 1647, addressed to Milton, in a 
long series of passages from the poets apply- 
ing the epithets rabid and rapid to the sea, 
The good faith of Dati, apparently, is unim- 
peached ; and if he did quote one line from 
Silius Italicus badly out of context, his re- 
ferences are all correct, except this one, and 
fairly accurate. Now Koch has pointed out 
in his dissertation, De Codicibus Cuiacianis 
(Marburg, 1889, p. 48) that a MS. in the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan gives a list of 
Claudian’s poems, naming four poems not 
now preserved, which Birt, who edited 
Claudian most elaborately for the Monw 
menta Hist. Germanix, vol. x., treats in 
the appendix of doubtful poems under the 
numbers xvi.-xix. One title, De Vitulis 
Marinis, suggests that the poem so named 
might have contained our line about Tyre. 
And Dati, who was Professor of Humane 
Letters in the Florentine Academy, might 
well have come upon copies of these poems, 
quoted one to Milton, and then not have 
published the text from doubts of authenti- 
city or other cause. It is also true his mem- 
ory may have played him false, and recol 
lection of Claudian’s use of per tot dis 
crimina led to a wrong ascription to him of 
a line of some other poet. Although the 
MS. of Dati’s letter has been known for 
eighty years, and in a public collection for 
fifty, the text has not been printed (though 
it is hoped to give it in full in the volume 
of the Columbia Milton appearing early this 
winter). Thus Birt never knew of the 
ascription of the line; and until exactly 
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identified otherwise, it has a right to be 
discussed as a possible fragment of one of 
the lost doubtful poems of Claudian. 


THomas OLtive Masport. 
qos RED FRIARS (clxix. 152).—The Red 


Friars are also known as Trinitarians. 
There is a pretty story in connection with 
their foundation. Jean de Matha, born of 
noble parents in Provence, was a youth of 
exemplary piety, who became a priest. 
When at his first Mass he was elevating the 
Host, an angel appeared above the altar in 
the form of a young man, arrayed in white 
and with a blue and red cross upon his 
breast. His arms were crossed and each hand 
rested on the head of a prisoner, as if he 
wished to effect an exchange. The bishop 
and others who had seen the vision conferred 
as to what it might mean, and it was decided 
to send Jean to Rome to submit the matter 
to the Pope. For a time nothing came of 
the decision. But one day when Jean was 
walking with his friend, Felix de Valois, 
they saw a stag of snowy whiteness with a 
blue and red cross between its antlers. This 
recalled to Jean the first apparition, and 
the coincidence seemed so strange that the 
two went to Rome, were received by the 
Pope, Innocent III, and became the founders 
of an order for the redemption of captives, 
taken by the Moors. The members of the 
order were dressed in white with a cross of 
which the upright beam was red and the 
cross-bar blue, but the dress seems to have 
varied in different countries. As Christians 
were not allowed to travel on horseback in 
the Moslem states in North Africa, the 
members of the order were sometimes known 
as ‘‘the Friars of the Ass.’’ 

To literary people this excellent order, 
which flourished in England also, cannot fail 
to be of interest, because of -its influence 
on the life of Cervantes. For six years a 
Dey held him captive. With the permission 
of Philip II of Spain, two brothers went to 
Africa to redeem prisoners, and on one occa- 
sion in 1580 they took with them three hun- 
dred ducats, subscribed by the sister and 
widowed mother of the man who was one day 
to make himself immortal as an author. But 
the Dey demanded a thousand ducats, and 
threatened that he would take Cervantes 
with him to Constantinople if the money 
were not paid. Cervantes was actually on 
board when the brothers arrived with suffi- 
cient money. They had obtained some of it 
from merchants and had made up the sum 
that was still required by drawing on their 





redemption fund and from other sources. It 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties and dangers that beset the brothers 
in the performance of their work of charity. 

No wonder that Cervantes remained at- 
tached to the Order. And when he died he 
was buried at his own request in one of the 
churches of the Trinitarians. Dressed in the 
habit of the Order, the greatest of Spain’s 
literary children was carried to the church, 
accompanied by one friar and two literary 
men of no distinction. Next day being Sun- 
day, he was interred, after a mass had been 


said, in a grave lined with red bricks. ‘‘ No 
se coloc6 en ella lapida, ni _ inscripcion 
alguna,’’ says a Spanish writer. Seventeen 


years after his death, which occurred in 1616, 
the Trinitarians removed to a new church, 
and it is assumed that the remains of those 
who had been buried in the former church 
were also removed. But the hand of time 
has obliterated all traces of any resting- 
place. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


BROOKE OF HANDFORD (clxix. 192). 
—Some of the information and refer- 
ences given at ante p. 176 will be useful. 
Mr. Lockett’s pedigree notes supplement 
Burke, and give two earlier generations of 
the family, viz., Benedict Brooke, of Bug- 
lawton, died intestate 1691, leaving a son 
Richard, of Toft, died 1702, the father of 
Thomas, Peter, John and Benedict. The 
latter, b. 1670, d. 1728, was the purchaser 
of the Handford property which, Mr. Lockett 
states, was still in the possession of his des- 
cendants. Samuel Brooke, this paper says, 
was of Chelford (not Chesford) and Kermin- 
cham, the third and youngest son of Thomas 
Brooke of Chelford, who, according to an in- 
scription on a portrait of the Dean of 
Chester, was ‘‘a kinsman.’’ There is 
nothing given here to show a link with the 
Leighton family or the Brookes of Mere. 
Abstracts of seven wills, between 1588 and 
1618, of Brookes of Smallwood and elsewhere 
near Astbury, Cheshire, are given in 
Cheshire Sheaf, iii., vol. 9, 25. Astley, Co. 
Lancs., is correct for the Mere family, as 
Richard Brooke, second son of Sir Peter 
Brooke of Mere, married, in 1666, Margaret 
Charnock, heiress of Astley (Ormerod, 
‘ Cheshire,’ ed. Helsby, i. 465, and Genealo- 
gist, xiii. N.S.). I do not think the regis- 
ters of Astbury or Cheadle have been printed. 
There is no Cheshire Parish Register Soci- 
ety, and few registers are in print. The 
ramifications of the Brooke families of 
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Cheshire are immense and perplexing. 
R. S. B. 


IDGLEY HATFEILD (clxiai. 246; clxix. 
123, 195).—The only mention of Ridgley 
Hatfeild in the volumes published by the 
Parish Register Society of Dublin occurs in 
an extract from the Registers of the parish 
of St. Werburgh, which reads as follows: 

Waltr Burrouse de Graingemelan in c. Kild. 
arm. & Ellinr fzGerald 16 Feb. 56 cora Aldr 
Ridgly Hatfeld just; pacis & majore Dubl. 

In the Register of Students in Trinity 
College, Dublin, are the names of two sons 
of Ridgley Hatfeild, Leonard in 1659, a 
scholar of Westminster; and Thomas in 1674, 
then aged fifteen. Both born in Dublin. 
The second and third quarters of the Hat- 
feild arms are not Ridgley, but Atherley of 
Derbyshire. [1 do not find any published 
pedigree of this family. 

nm. 3; 


*“ TTOUTHORN ” (clxix, 137, 176).—When 

I wrote the note at ante p. 176, I had 
in mind another reference which I have now 
found. In a charter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by which Geoffrey Dutton gave the 
township of Nether Tatley in Cheshire to 
his daughter and her heirs, the services im- 
posed included facitendo servitium de hau- 
thoner quantum pertinet ad predictam vil- 


CLEMENTS. 


lam. (Leycester, ‘ Hist. Antiquities ’ (1673), 
p. 355; Ormerod, ‘ Cheshire,’ ed. Helsby, i. 
617). Leycester, in a side-note, explains 


‘“‘hauthoner’’ as homo loricatus, which 
would make the service that of providing a 
soldier armed with a coat-of-mail. But this 


seems a pure guess, and I think the obliga- | 
tion was to do the hue and cry for the town- 


ship, ‘‘ hauthoner,’’ like ‘‘ houthorn,’’ being 
some corrupt form of houthesium. It is clear 
that Leycester’s explanation will not fit the 
Kell’s charter, with its obligation to follow 
‘“‘houthorn,’’ while the one now suggested 
gives a reasonable meaning to both docu- 
ments. 
R. 8. B. 


I am grateful to R. S. B. for his helpful 
reply to my query. I had myself thought 
of a connection of the word with hutesium; 
also with ‘‘ horn.’’ The connection of these 
two together suggested by R. S. B. is inter- 
esting. I should add that the spelling 


‘‘houthorn’’ appears quite clearly in the 

photograph which I have of the original ; the 

latter is extant, at Kilkenny Castle. 
Newrort B. WuHite. 





} 
! 


| 





JOADE’S ‘“ LITHODIPYRA ” 





(clxix. 
191).—Much information relating to this 
subject may be obtained by reference to pre- 
vious correspondence. Articles by W. P. 
Courtney, Dr. Philip Norman and others 
appeared in the Eleventh Series i. (1910) 
under the heading ‘ Nottingham Earthen. 
ware Tombstones ; Holt, Coade and Artificial 
Stone,’ and further correspondence was pub- 
lished in Vol. cliv. (1928) under ‘ Artificial 
Stone.’ 

The Connoisseur, October 1928, contained 
an article by Henry Clay which provided 
illustrations and descriptions of examples of 
Coade’s productions, designed by Bacon and 
other eminent sculptors, and I believe that 
Mrs. Arundell Esdaile’s ‘Life of John 
Bacon ’ deals fully with this subject. 

AMBROSE Hxgat. 

Beaconsfield. 


ARSHAL MACDONALD: HIS _ DEs- 
CENDANTS (clxix. 191).—The Alman- 
ach de Gotha for 1914 states under Tarente, 
“Maison Macdonald, éteinte dans les 
malos.’’ The second Duc de Tarente had a 
son Napoléon Louis Alexandre Fergus Mac- 
donald, who succeeded his father in 1881 and 
died in 1912. He married in 1899 a widow, 
Mme Camescasse, born 1854 (divorcée 1901). 


F. P. Leyspurn-YaArkKeEr. 


““T\OCTOR FUNDAMENTALIS ”’ (clxix. 


191).—If J.C. will extend his re 
searches in theological and _ biographical 


Caramuel, 
probably 


dictionaries from Cramuel to 
laxorum facile princeps, he will 
find what he wants. 


S. G. 


-T.P. (clxix, 192).—I have perhaps been 
led astray by a defective Latinity, but I 
have always, since my Harrow days, (con- 
sule Planco) taken ‘S.T.P.”’ to signify 

‘* Sanctae Theologiae Preceptor.”’ 
EpwakD HERON-ALLEN. 


ISH-HOOKS IN NORTH AMBRICA 
(clxix. 153).—Dr. Biren  BOonneRdEA 
will find Mr. H. G. Beasley’s book on ‘ Fish- 
Hooks’ (Seeley, Service and Co., London) 
useful for its finding lists and barb charts, 
etc. 
ALBERT WADE. 


OSTELOW (clxix. 173).—I believe that in 
the earliest register of Thorpe Mande 
ville Church there are some entries to Gos- 
telows. The Rev. Packenham Walsh, Vicar 
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of Sulgrave (with Thorpe Mandeville), near 
Banbury, would be able to give information. 
G. H. 


“TINRUTILATED ”’ (clxix. 192).—If the 
R thus described is the character, the 


, Word should mean not coloured red, unrubri- 


cated. The Latin rutilatus means stained 
red. If by any chance R here denotes the 
sound, then one must suppose that the word 
is an error for ‘‘ unrotulated ’’: and equiva- 
lent to not rolled. A few words of the con- 
text would have left the matter clear. 


Epwarp BEeENSsLy. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE NORTH- 
UMBERLAND AND BELLEROPHON 
(clxix. 189).—In my notes on these ships 
at the reference, I omitted to state that in 
the late Lord Curzon’s Napoleonic Collection 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is ‘‘ an 
extra-illustrated ’’ copy of Lord Rosebery’s 
‘Napoleon, the Last Phase.’ This has a 
German print illustrating the transfer of 
Napoleon from the Bellerophon to the North- 
umberland; and a coloured engraving of the 
arrival at St. Helena, showing what is pos- 
sibly the Northumberland in the distance. 


T. G. Scorrt. 


Readers will find further 
about the Bellerophon at 11 S. xi. 
xii, 35, 105. 


information 


438 and 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


OYAL CREAM PONIES (clxviii. 461).—~ 
See 12 S. viii. 338 for the information 
that ‘‘a set of fine cream-coloured horses 
from Hanover, were landed at Tower-wharf 
for his Majesty’s service,’’ under 
30 May, 1761. 

I have a newspaper cutting dated 22 July, 
1921, which states that the King had pre- 
sented the six cream ponies to the Army 
Council and that in future they were to be 
employed as cavalry drum horses. 


A. H. W. FynMore. 


Littlehampton. 
BROTHERTON FAMILY  (elxvii. 118, 
176).—‘‘ In June, 1300, Margaret, the 


second wife of Edward I., having been taken 
in labour whilst hunting in the neighbour- 
hood [of Brotherton, Yorks.], was delivered 
of a son at the village, to whom the name 
of Thomas de Brotherton was given: the 
house in which this event occurred is stated 
by tradition to have stood on part of a plot 
of land of about twenty acres, not far from 


date of j 





the Church [of St. Edward the Confessor], 
which the tenants are obliged by the tenure 
of their land to keep surrounded by a stone 
wall.’’—Lewis, ‘ Topographical Dictionary of 
England,’ i. (1831), 257. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


‘ARR FAMILY (clxviii. 370).—I am very 

pleased to pass on the following genea- 
logical records of Milton Carr, and his fam- 
ily—all of whom (with one exception) I knew 
personally : 

1. Milton Carr, parentage unknown, born 
in 1786, was a schoolmaster at Slaley, North- 
umberland, 1820-1860; farmer and _ school- 
master at Dyke Nook by Knitsley, Co. Dur- 
ham, 1860-1861. In 1826 he lived at Wood- 
nook Hill, Slaley, and voted for a house and 
land in Slaley; and in 1852, he was living 
at Slaley Wood Foot and voted for a house 
anl land called the Swangs, Slaley. He diced 
at Dyke Nook, Knitsley, 28 Sept., 1861, aged 
seventy-five; buried at Slaley, 2 Oct., 1861. 
No memorial. 

He married, in, or about, 1816 (place at 
present unknown), Hannah Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Ridley, of Merry Shields, (born 
in or about 1795), died at Dyke Nook by 
Knitsley, 10 Sept., 1874, aged seventy-four. 
They had issue five sons and two daughters : 

a. Maria, eldest daughter, born in 1817; 
died unmarried at Dyke Nook, Knitsley, 
4 Oct., 1876, aged fifty-nine. 

b. George Ridley, eldest son, born in 1820, 
was a Church of England clergyman in Lan- 
cashire ; died there in 1857, aged thirty-seven ; 
married at Jarrow, Co. Durham, in 1849, one 
who was living, a widow, in London; date 
of death unknown. Had issue two sons— 
William Ridley Carr, a captain, and Colin 
Carr, who died young, and one daughter, 
Amy Carr. 

c. Thomas, second son, born in 1819, was 
a farmer at Dyke Nook, Knitsley, 1861-187. ; 
and at Prospect Place by Satley, both in 
Co. Durham, 187.-1898; died at the latter 
place, unmarried, 19 Jan., 1848, aged seventy- 
nine; buried at Satley. No M.I. 

d. Milton, born in 1830; died young at 
Slaley. 

e. Matthew, born 1837; a farmer at Dyke 
Nook; died there 24 Feb., 1885, aged forty- 
eight. He married Barbara, born in 18.. ; 
was living unmarried at Cargo, near Car- 
lisle, in 1907. 

f. John, born in 18.., was a farmer near 
Wolsingham, 18..-18..; died unmarried (date 
wanting). 

2. Mary Ann Carr, born in 1841, married 
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——— Jackson. He died ——. She died at 
Lanchester, 27 July, 1901, aged sixty ; buried 
at Satley. No M.I. Query, Was she a 
daughter of Milton and Hannah Anne Carr, 
or a granddaughter? (Satley and Slaley 
Registers, personal information, etc.,  etc., 
MSS. I do not think Milton Carr’s family 
had anything to do with the Carr family of 
Tynemouth). 
J. W. Fawcert. 


The Public Library, 


HE GRAND SUNDERLAND BRIDGE 
LOTTERY (clxix. 171).—Rowland Bur- 
don of Castle Eden, Co. Durham, was the 
main instrument in bringing about the erec- 
tion of the bridge over the Wear at Sunder- 
land, originally known as Wearmouth Bridge, 
The bridge, an iron structure built on a de- 
sign suggested by Thomas Paine, was com- 
pleted and opened for passengers on 9 Aug., 
1796. Burdon, the projector and origin- 
ator, had advanced the sum of £30,000 at 
5 per cent. interest on the security of the 
tolls. The remainder of the cost of the 
bridge, which eventually amounted to 
upwards of £40,000, was raised by subscrip- 
tion on loan. In 1806 the banking-house at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed of which Burdon was 
chief partner, failed, and a commission of 
bankruptcy was obtained against him and 
his partners, Aubone Surtees, John Surtees, 
John Brandling and John Embleton. Bur- 
don’s interests in the bridge and in the tolls 
as securities were then put up for sale 
by the assignees of the firm. They also, with 
the consent of the creditors of the bank, 
offered to dispose of them by way of tontine 
in shares, but it turned out that they were 
unable to effect this arrangement at any ade- 
quate price. In short, as there was no 
prospect of the shares being sold without 
great loss to the creditors, the commissioners 
fell upon the idea of disposing of them by 
way of lottery, which could not be done with- 
out the authority of Parliament. An Act 
was applied for and obtained in 1814, to 
authorise and empower the commissioners or 
assignees to dispose of the securities in this 
way, 
without being liable or subject to any penalty 
or forfeiture imposed by any Act or Acts 
against any sale or sales by way of lottery, or 
by lots, tickets, numbers, or figures, or upon 
any person or persons for opening, setting, 
exercising, or keeping an office without license 
for buying, selling or disposing of, or other- 
wise dealing in tickets, by way of lottery. 
The commissioners named in the Act were 
Arthur Mowbray, of Durham; Joseph 








Bulmer, of South Shields; Christopher 
Blackett, of Newcastle; John Chapman, of 
Newcastle; Matthew Atkinson, of Noy. 
castle; James Forster, of Carlisle; James 
Molineux, of Newcastle; and George Riddel] 
and Robert Dick, of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

The Act stands in the Statute-book among 
the local and personal Acts as 54 George II] 
cap. 117. 

Under the Act the sum of £30,000 was 
allotted into one hundred and fifty prizes, 
of which the highest was £5,000, the second, 
third, and fourth £3,000, £2,000 and £1,000 
respectively, while there were six prizes of 
£500 each, twenty of £200 each, and a hun. 
dred and twenty of £100 each. As the 
number of tickets was six thousand, at £5 
each, there were 5,850 blanks, making thirty. 
nine blanks to one prize. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley of Blagdon, 
Bart., and Cuthbert Ellison of Hebburn 
Hall, were appointed trustees for the assignees 
in the first place, and for the fortunate 
ticketholders in the second place, their trus 
teeship to be determined only on the terms 
of the Act having been fully complied with. 
The drawing, which took place on Dec. 1, 
1816, was regulated in the same manner as 
the State lotteries then common. Medals 
were given to all the six thousand sub- 
scribers, containing a view of the bridge on 
one side, and a description of it on the other, 
and the parties who obtained prizes received 
debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
The debentures were paid off as the commis 
sioners obtained funds from the bridge and 
ferry tolls and in the manner prescribed by 
the Act. The last of them was duly can- 
celled in the year 1846, or shortly afterwards. 

On Nov. 12, 1846, the foot toll was abol- 
ished; and on Nov. 9, 1885, the tolls on 
vehicles ceased and the bridge was declared 
free—eighty-nine years after its first open 
ing. 

The chief sources of information from 
which the foregoing particulars have been 
derived are the volumes of the Monthly 
Chronicle, Newcastle, especially those for 
1887, 1888, and 1889. In the first-named 
there is a series of articles on ‘ Thomas 
Paine and Sunderland Bridge ’’ ; in that for 
1888 a biographical sketch of Rowland Bur- 
don; and in that for 1889 an article by Wil. 
liam Brockie, ‘ Wearmouth Bridge Lottery 
and ‘Sunderland: a History of the Town, 
Port, and Trade,’ by Taylor Potts (1892). 

Mr, Sivewright certainly had nothing to 
do with the building of the original bridge. 

H. Askew. 
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HE DAUGHTERS OF THOMAS 
T PPRCY, SEVENTH EARL OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND (clxix. 165). — 
Brenan’s statement that Sir Thomas Grey 
of Wark married Mary Percy seems to have 
been a mistake. 

The pedigree of Nevill, Earls of West- 
morland and Barons of Raby, as given by 
Surtees in his ‘ History of Brancepeth 
Castle’ (1920) shows Catherine, the eldest 
daughter of Charles Nevill, 6th Larl of 
Westmorland, as having been married priv- 
ately in the manor-house of Battersby, Co. 
York, by Sir Thomas Middleton, curate of 
Morpeth, to Sir Thomas Grey of Chilling- 
ham, 7 Nov., 1584. Sir Thomas died Apr. 
9, 1590. Swallow, ‘De Nova Villa,’ gives 
precisely the same information. 

Raine, ‘History of North Durham,’ in 
his illustrations of the pedigree of Grey, has 
the following extract from Ex Lib. Depos. 
Cur, Consist, Dunelm: 


1587. Arthurus Graie de _ Chillingham, 
generos aet 25, deposeth that this examinate 
hath divers tymes before the solemnizacion of 
the marrig publiquely done in the manor or 
place of Battersby, in Yorkshire, betwixt Sir 
Thomas Gray and Katherine Ladie Nevell now 
his wife, hard the said Sir Thomas and Lady 
Katherine, with others their frendes, conferre 
to matrimonie to be had betwixt them two, and 
namely, about half a year before the said 
solemnizacion, the said Sir Thomas Gray and 
Katherine Ladie Neavell now Katherine Ladie 
Gray, did in a gallerie within the said manor 
or place of Battersby, in the presence of Roger 
Graie and this examinate, Mr. Christopher 
Vavasor, Mrs. Brereton and Mrs. Marie 
Thwaites, two of my ladie Constable her gentle- 
women, contract themselves togither; and that 
he was present in a chamber within the manor, 
castle or house of Battersby, the vij day of 
November, 1585, betwixt the houres of six and 
nyne of the clock in the forenoon that day 
and there did see Sir Thomas Middleton, clerk, 
Curat of Morpeth, in the county’ of 
Northumberland, publiquely solemnize matri- 
monye betwixt the said &c. there being present 
the said Xp’ofer Vasavor, gent; this examinate, 
Will. Marie. Xp’ofer Ogle, one John servant to 
my lady Constable, &c., the bannes being 
thrice openly published in the parish churches 
of Topcliffe, in Yorkshire, and Chillingham, in 
Northumberland. 

A summary of the will of Sir Thomas 
Grey, made in 1589, is also given by Raine. 
Nowhere in these ‘ illustrations”’ is there 
any mention of a marriage between a Sir 
Thomas Grey and a daughter of the house 
of Percy, 


H. ASsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 





The Library. 


The History of Meopham. By C. H. 
Golding-Bird. (Williams and Norgate. 
15s. net). 


‘HE author of this book has found the 
energy to face twice over a strenuous 
undertaking. First, he worked over the notes, 
copies of old MSS., and printed matter, left 
more or less in the rough by the Rev. Lewis 
Woodward Lewis, vicar of Meopham, at his 
death in 1900, and compiled from these ‘ The 
Story of Old Meopham,’ published in 1918, 
and now that book having been long out of 
print, he has reissued it in a fuller revised 
account under a new title. Meopham is a vil- 
lage of more than usually hoary antiquity. 
Domesday comes far on in its existence, which 
was signalised before that by mention in an 
eighth-century charter, in a charter of Athel- 
stan, and by the priceless tenth-century will 
of Byrhtric the Thane preserved for us by 
Lambarde. The church was built in the later 
thirteenth century, largely reconstructed 
between 1320 and 1328, and yet again 
re-constructed in the fourteenth century. 
It has the thick rubble walls charac- 
teristic of the district and period. It is 
associated with the name of Archbishop 
Simon de Meopham, who was probably born 
at Meopham, but there hardly seems reason to 
credit him, as has been done, with the earlier 
and more extensive of the reconstructions of 
the church. One distinction, however, he un- 
doubtedly conferred upon it, in an indulg- 
ence to any who should make a pilgrimage 
to it, or make bequest to the fabric or offer- 
ings for divine service in it—a grant very 
rarely made to villages churches — of 
which the text survives, and which cer- 
tainly bespeaks some special regard for 
Meopham. Simon is the outstanding figure in 
the history of the village, but perhaps the 
Tradescants—the elder of whom, moreover, 
actually lived at Meopham for some part of 
his life, took his wife from it and had his 
son John born in it—have attained a wider 
range of fame. The old church registers date 
from 1561, in four volumes. The five old 
bells are of the seventeenth century; a sixth 
was added in 1910. There was a story that 
brasses were torn from their stones in the 
church to make up a deficiency in bell-metal 
when the bells in 1650 were being re-cast. 
Our author seems inclined to think the 
evidence for the story good enough, but we 
fancy most people will agree with Mr. Lewis 
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that such brass would have been firmly re- 
jected by the bell-founder, Mr. Lewis made a 
good find once in a MS slip of paper in the 
library at Canterbury—a detail of the estate 
and funeral expenses of a vicar of Meopham 
temp. Henry VIII—printed here in full. The 
history of the village organisation is care- 
fully illustrated in well documented chapters, 
and after considering its administration as a 
parish ; its area together with its hamlets and 
older houses; its principal inhabitants; and 
the various changes in ownership and size of 
properties ; we come back again to life in the 
Middle Ages as seen in the appearances of 
Meopham in State Papers of the time—by the 
nature of the case records of violence and mis- 
fortune chiefly, since they are largely from 
Assize Rolls. 

Is there not something wrong at p. 40 
where 1456 is said to be four years later than 
June, 1460? The latter year given at p. 92 
as the year when Chiddinstone’s will was 
proved—and that in February—would seem to 
be the error. At p. 57 should not ‘‘ four ’’ be 
substituted for ‘‘three’’ as the number of 
the lights formed by short mullions in the 
window head? We feel a little doubtful about 
the suggestion that the six years of the in- 
terdict in John’s reign account for so much 
reconstruction of village churches having 
been required about seventy years later, but 
probably there is more evidence pointing to- 
wards this than we have seen. 

This is a pleasant book to read, as well as 
one of a good substantiality. 
The Blakes of Rotherhithe. 

Mozley. 

RIVATELY printed, and so available to 

the student only through the kindness of 
its author, this is a piece of work to the 
existence of which the genealogist’s notice 
may usefully be drawn. Mrs. Mozley has 
brought to it not only enjoyment but also 
due care in obtaining and sifting evidence, 
a quick sense for the value of old memories 
and treasures from the past, and the sort 
of sympathy with character and fortune 
which enables a writer to restore life to re- 
mains, many of which would, under less 
kindly handling, look somewhat withered. 
Not but what there is also much in this 


By Geraldine 


material which is attractive enough in its 
own right. 

The Blakes of Rotherhithe—sea-captains in 
the earlier generations here, and all through 
apt to seek adventure abroad—are of the same 
family, bearing the same arms, as Admiral 
Blake. 


From the middle of the seventeenth 


century they are seen rising in prosperity— 


largely through connection with the Rast 
India Company—and allying themselves 


with other families likewise prosperous and 
of good repute, though in the early days there 
, appears now and then the figure of a poor 
relation to add its different value to the 
picture. Much infant mortality, and the 
death in youth or in his early prime of 
more than one promising young man form 
the shadowed side of good fortune. Towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century Cap- 
tain John Blake (very much of a ‘‘ charac 
ter’? he seems to have been) married a 
Tymewell, and of the next generation one 
daughter married a Pelly and the other a 
Nutt. The most interesting person in the 
whole line 1s the eldest brother of those two 
girls, John Bradby Blake, who died at Can- 
ton at the age of twenty-eight. He it was 
who brought home treasures from the Rast 
of which Mrs. Mozley has much to tell, and 
also that Chinese boy who became a page at 
Knole and was painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. More than that, he was very much 
what was known in those days as a natural 
philosopher: he collected in a scientific spirit 
specimens and particulars of the fauna, 
flora and geology of the countries he visited. 
Nor was he without an interest in art. 
It is curious that, with a scientific bent so 
like in nature to Darwin’s, as we see it in 
the Voyage of the Beagle, he should have 
been like Darwin again in having connection 
with the Wedgwoods. 

Mrs. Mozley may be said to have la main 
heureuse. She has not only discovered or 
cleared up several details in the family his 
tory, but has also given a good account of 
the many family treasures. In fact, the 
account of these—and especially of minia 
tures and other portraits (not forgetting the 
portrait of Admiral Blake—the ‘‘ horrid old 
picture ’’’ which was once relegated to an 
out-house because it was so ugly) probably 
form that part of the record which would 
most strongly appeal to students in general. 


The Fane Fragment of the 1461 Lords 
Journal. By William Huse Dunham, 
Jr. (London: Humphrey Milford: Yale 


University Press. 13s. 6d. net), 
IS interesting monograph owes its exist 
ence to Mr. Wallace Nolestein, ‘who, 
when examining the Fane MSS., noticed a 
fifteenth-century list of ‘‘ attendances and 
proceedings in parliament,’’ and, curious 
about it, photographed it. Mr. Dunham 
has identified the MS. as being eight pages 
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from the Journal of the House of Lords 
for 1461. He gives us here a reproduction of 
the list in facsimile, followed by a printed 
text and a commentary. He has several im- 
portant and much discussed questions to deal 
with: Is this the manuscript—he gives the 
date as 1497—which Cotton, in support of 
the contention that Lords’ Journals were in 
existence before Henry VIII’s time, states 
that he had seen? Is the manuscript an 
original or a copy? What is its date? Mr. 
Dunham finds close analogy between the 
journal of the Lords and that of the King’s 
Council, suggesting that the former was insti- 
tuted by a natural extension of a practice 
of recording ‘‘ attendances and proceedings ”’ 
initiated in the Council, perhaps under the 
influence of the Yorkists, and, if so, possibly 
actually begun in 1461. The style and 
arrangement of the list point to its having 
been drawn up by a professional clerk. If 
the clerk of the Council was given the new 
task, it may have been performed by Master 
Thomas Kent. Thomas Kirkeby (clerk of 
the Rolls) and John Fawkes (clerk of the 
Parliament) are other names that suggest 
themselves. 

Under ‘ Personal’ and ‘ Procedure’ we 
are given a careful analysis of the attend- 
ances and of the business done during eight 
days, of which the first was Saturday, Nov. 
28, and the last Friday, Dec. 11. The spiri- 
tual lords were more constant in attendance 
than the others; and Mr. Dunham traces 
the working of partisanship in the groups of 
peers in attendance. The first measure dealt 
with was the provision for the King’s 
mother; fines, ‘‘ Creacions of Lords,’’ liber- 
ties and franchises (the Article ‘‘ ys thought 
vnresonable & right preiudiciall ’’), licences 
and pardons, ‘‘foundacons of Collegies,’’ 
dowery, benefices, buying of wards of mar- 
riage, are the matters dealt with at the second 
session; on the third, the Lords’ own privi- 
leges and rights of the Commons in regard 
to the Lords’ amendments were discussed ; 
on the last, not to go through them all, ‘‘ the 
bill for hondy Craftes was Red.” The ex- 
amination of the relations between Lords and 
Ammons in such light as is thrown by this 
fragment, is perhaps the most important 
part of Mr. Dunham’s study. The Commons’ 
claim to ratify amendments made by the 
Lords is here seen to be weakening gravely. 

tie give a Table of Peers Sum- 
moned; a Table of the Attendances at the 
1461 Parliament; the party affiliations of 
Lords Temporal in 1461 : and then the text 





from the year-book of 33 Henry VI of case 
No. 8 in the Exchequer Chamber. 


Blanche Parry, Queen Elizabeth’s Gentle- 
woman. By Charles Angell Bradford. 


‘THE half-seen figures of history have 

always proved themselves among the 
most attractive. They stimulate the poet 
and the writer of fiction; but they are j 
gerous to the would-be historian. It would 
seem that there is a strong tendency to under- 
familiar, and yet not really well known, to 
can by expert search be discovered, about 
historical personages. The writer of lively 
imagination, or of too simple a trust in 
people who have written before him, is easily 
led to under-rate also the possibility of errors 
and inventions being detected. Blanche 
Parry illustrates all this. She has long been 
familiar, and yet not really well known, to 
people who like reading about the reign of 
Elizabeth. Mistakes about her, as ‘‘a 
crony ’’ of Dr. Dee; as a widow; as well as 
in the simpler matter of her parentage, 
have been repeated again and again. 
Agnes Strickland here must answer for much. 
Blanche’s long service with Elizabeth and the 
sort of notices found about her have justly 
awakened curiosity, but not, it would appear, 
much energy in getting at the facts. ence- 
forth, there will be no excuse for the ignor- 
ant. Our correspondent, Mr. C. A. Brad- 
ford, F.S.A., from State Papers letters (there 
are letters of her own among these) and 
other lines of record, has put together a 
monograph containing, we should suppose, 
not only all that is known of Blanche, but 
also, substantially, all that is ever likely 
to be known. A gentlewoman of Hereford- 
shire, who herself tells the world, in verses 
on a tomb she had prepared for herself, that 
she saw her royal mistress rocked in her 
cradle, she remained with Elizabeth—un- 
married, greatly respected if not greatly 
beloved by all the world, in constant confi- 
dential communication with those closest to 
the Queen—till her death in February, 
1589/90, at the age of eighty-two. To her 
was entrusted the custody of the Queen’s 
jewels, which she was obliged to give up 
before the end, having gone blind. Her 
burial, by the Queen’s order, was that 
of a baroness. Her will — Burghley 
himself helped her make it, and his notes for 
it still exist—as well as items in her cor- 
respondence and records of lawsuits, show 
her to have been a lady of considerable pos- 
sessions. Enough is known of what she did 
with her wealth to show that she was at 
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once a determined and a benevolent person : 
bequests made to her afford some evidence 
that her contemporaries could regard her 
with affection. Her kith and kin and con- 
nections by marriage form a whole multitude, 
and care for them, especially for younger 
‘“* cousins,’”’ is an amiable trait clearly to be 
traced in the somewhat scant and dry bio- 
oo remains we have of her. Mr. 

RADFORD devotes some amused and amusing 
pages to the mis-statements made about her 
and their lack of any foundation. There 
is nothing to enlighten us concerning her 
reasons for avoiding marriage, but at may 
be inferred they were strongly held, and 
the conjecture is not unreasonably hazarded 
that they may have had some influence in 
forming those of Elizabeth. 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. 
By B. L. Thorndike. (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co.). 

We looked through this dictionary—in- 

tended for children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen—with great interest. The 
selection of words is based on a count of the 
several occurrences in over ten million words 
of reading matter, and the compilers have 
taken the trouble to indicate, by a system of 
numbers, the range and frequency of the 
words chosen. The vocabulary naturally 
presents some differences in use, and many 
differences in the words, from what a simi- 
lar English dictionary would show.  KEty- 
mology is ignored, and definitions are framed 
to suit children; mostly these are good, but 
some of them seem to us too childish, leav- 
ing out too much, e.g. ‘“‘ soft water, water 
that is easy to wash in.’’ We noticed some 
illustrations that need to be re-considered— 
the primrose, for example, and the cross- 
section, where a longitudinal section is pro- 
vided—but on the whole they successfully give 
what is needed. Occasionally—and this is per- 
haps to be commended—examples are frankly 
put for definitions. Thus ‘‘odour,’’ ‘ frag- 
rance,’”’ ‘‘scent,’’ are naturally referred to 

‘‘ smell,” and ‘‘smell’’ is simply equipped 

with examples beginning with ‘‘ Can you 

smell the smoke We smell with our noses,’’ 
which may well satisfy the ten-year-olds. 

There is a tendency discernible in the dic- 

tionary to let facts, objects, direct know- 

ledge, speak for themselves as far as pos- 
sible, with use of words reduced to a mini- 
mum, and we found this a good feature. 





BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


THe 15th Caxton Heap Bulletin in 
first part describes books by or concernj 
John Wilkes from the collection of the 
Alfred Rose, including also some _ book 
which belonged to Wilkes and some a 
graphs. Wilkes’s ‘ Letter to Samuel Jo 
son’ (1770: £4) and the ‘ Letter’ to Geo 
Grenville (which it seems now agreed ig 
Wilkes himself (1769: £3) are good ite 
the latter being a copy which 
Francis Maseres. Under ‘ Works relaj 
to Wilkes’ is the late Horace Bleackh 
‘ Life,’ extended with “ex libris ”’ port 
and original broadsides to two volumes (1917 
£5 5s.). The best autographs are a lett 
of Wilkes’s to Becket from Paris in 1% 
(£6) and one to Monsieur Suard from 
King’s Bench Prison in 1769 (£6 10s.) 

The second part of the Bulletin o 
works of English Literature. An autho 
copy with his book-plate and also an inseri 
tion of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Strayed Revel 
is one of the mose attractive items (18 
£16 10s.). Then we noted the Baske 
‘ Characteristicks of Men, Manners, Opini 
and Times,’ by the 


(first edition: 1679: £3); Johnson’s ‘ Irene 
(1749: £6 10s.) and the first collected 
tion of Collins’s ‘ Poetical Works.’ A fir 
edition of the oratorio ‘ Deborah’ wi 
Handel’s music (1764: 5s.) is one examy 
of several pleasant rarities offered at qu 
moderate price. Many books in this secti 
are from the eighteenth-century library 
John Smith of Heath Hall. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not und 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 

We cannot undertake to answer qué 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the inf 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, corré 
pondents are requested to = withing p 
faye erage 4 after the exact headi 
the numbers of the series volume and 
- the contribution in question is tot 
ound. a 
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